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HUSSERL’S PHENOMENOLOGICAL IDEALISM 


USSERL’S Formale und transzendentale Logik marks the 

end of the most promising movement in recent German phi- 
losophy. Starting as a reaction to the psychologized logic of the 
nineteenth century, it succeeded in reviving the logical realism which 
had been obscured by too much preoccupation with the empirical 
descriptions of knowing and gave a modernized version of the 
Platonic doctine of the autonomy of the purely logical or ideal realm 
of meanings. All of Husserl’s earlier writings with the exception 
of the very first were not devoted to logic, but rather to pro- 
legomena of logic. The only book on strict logic produced by a 
member of his school is Pfainder’s Logik.? But this last is not very 
much different from an ordinary book on formal logic. It is an ex- 
tended treatment of subjects similar to those taken up, say, in the 
first part of Joseph’s or Keynes’ texts; and since it defines logic as 
the science of thoughts, as a discipline whose task is to analyze ‘‘the 
essence of thoughts, their ultimate elements, their structure, kinds 
and mutual relations’’ (p. 30), it is questionable whether recent 
English logicians who usually take their point of departure from the 
‘*proposition’’ would regard it as very strict. The development of 
a pure formal logic, however, was not Husserl’s intention. He had 
early come to the conclusion that that could best be accomplished by 
the arithmetization of mathematics. What he really aimed at doing 
was to elaborate a fundamental method for philosophy, distinct 
from the method of natural science, which would give insight into 
the way all the possible objects of possible conscious experience were 
organized and related to one another. This method of analysis 
would begin with whatever was given in the acts of consciousness, 
would extrude all reference to existence, strip off verbal and hypo- 
thetical associations dependent upon such reference and reach its con- 
clusions by an intuition of the implication of the essences consti- 
tuting the ideal nucleus of what we are conscious of. Now this 
method operated in its preparatory state, i.e., just before the final 


1 This article is an extended review of Husserl’s latest work in the tenth 


volume of the Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie und phainomenologische Forschung, 
Halle, 1929 (Max Niemeyer Verlag), pp. 1-298. 


2 The second edition of which has appeared in 1929 at Halle (Max Niemeyer 
Verlag). 
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vision of eidetic relationships, with a logical scheme of its own. If 
this logic were itself made an object of phenomenological analysis, 
if it were asked, for example, what evidence have the alleged rules 
of logical evidence, logic would seem to be swallowed up again in 
some kind of descriptive psychology. This, together with the fact 
that Husserl insisted that essences were always given in conscious- 
ness, made those who believed in the autonomy of logic fear that 
empirical psychologism had been driven out in order to let a trans- 
cendental psychologism in. : 

There are others who felt that in a world where logic was so 
effectively in use, it was useless to try to save for logic more than a 
conditional autonomy, that the really important question was not 
whether logic was subordinate, but whether it was subordinate to 
ontology or transcendental psychology. Husserl was given a choice 
between some variety of Aristotelianism or some variety of Kantian- 
ism. The Catholic philosophers hailed him as a continuator of the 
Thomist tradition and tried to make it appear that the only differ- 
ence between Aquinas and Husserl was that between their respective 
theocentric and egocentric orientation. The Neo-Kantians, especially 
Natorp, pointed out that Husserl’s doctrines were not so far re- 
moved from their own if only he would less ambiguously admit that 
the act of mind involved in the intuition of essences was not a passive 
beholding, but in some sense a construction. In his Formale und 
transzendentale Logik which is supposed to be the definitive state- 
ment of his standpoint, Husser] examines the relation between formal 
logic, ontology, and phenomenology. If I have understood his book 
aright, it aligns him beyond any doubt with the tradition of German 
idealism and leaves as a landmark to his philosophical memory only 
his critique of sensationalistic naturalism and some positive, albeit 
strained, analyses of ambiguities in the fundamental categories of 
psychology. 

The following summary and running commentary is intended as 
an exposition rather than as an immanent criticism, for it seems to 
me that the final position into which Husserl’s thought develops is 
its own best eriticism. In a writer so difficult to follow as Husserl 
repetitions are unavoidable and often desirable. 


I 


Husserl admits that by some ineautious words in his earlier writ- 
ings he had given a handle to some of his critics to raise the ery of 
‘‘psychologism’’ against his analysis of pure logical meaning. The 
fault, however, lay mainly with them, for they had failed to take his 
distinction between natural and transcendental psychology seriously. 
To deepen and clarify this distinction is one of the purposes of the 
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book. Ideal meanings or universals can not be explained as com- 
posite effects of experiences in space and time. Nor are they arbi- 
trarily invented notational links between such experiences. Nor 
are they free constructions, postulates, fictions or what not of our 
ordinary consciousness. Any one of these views represents what 
Husserl means by psychologism and nominalism which sin against 
the light by not recognizing the objectivity of essences. But to say 
that something is objective does not mean that it necessarily exists 
prior to and independent of any reference to some consciousness. 
That meanings are given in consciousness (and how else are they 
given?) does not preclude their being produced (erzeugt) in con- 
sciousness especially if we recognize different levels of consciousness. 
In what sense can we say that meaning is both an objective logical 
datum and a production? Husserl’s answer reads ‘‘. . . it can not 
be denied that we are as exactly and originally certain of the char- 
acteristic of meaning of ideal objects given to us by our own evi- 
dential sense as we are of the real objects given in our sense expe- 
rience. But on the other hand it can not be denied that those ideal 
objects are also produceable ends, final ends and means, and that 
they are what they are ‘out of’ a more original creation. That does 
not at all mean that they are what they are in and during this origi- 
nal creation. To say that they are in this act of original generation 
[urspriinglichen Erzeugung]| is to say that they are in it as a certain 
intentionality, as a form of conscious spontaneous activity... . 
This mode of giveness in such original activity is nothing else than 
ats own peculiar form of ‘perception.’ Or in other words, this origi- 
nal productive activity is the ‘evidence’ for ideal entities’’ (p. 150). 

Whatever else this means, it means that the only difficulty we are 
faced with is to find out what kind of an idealist Husserl is. This is 
not a difficulty to be sneered at, for all of philosophic Germany has 
been trying for the last twenty-five years to make it out. It is not 
Platonic idealism, since Plato’s Ideas were stored up in heaven and- 
were the models, not the instruments, of demiurgic creation. It is 
not Berkleian idealism, since that is a theory of mentalism which 
denies on principle the objectivity of non-mental ideal meanings. 
It is not Kantian idealism, for Kant stopped where he should have 
begun ; instead of asking how logic itself was possible and submitting 
the ideal laws of logic to transcendental analysis (230-231) he ac- 
cepted the Aristotelian logic as something finished and self-justi- 
fying. As distinct from all these Husserl’s idealism is phenome- 
nological idealism. It asks for the certification of everything found 
in consciousness—even the objective meanings. It asks how are 
meanings in general possible? How is formal logic as such possible ? 
What evidence have we that the laws of formal logic are what they 
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are, that what we regard as a meaning really is a meaning and not 
nonsense? What is the relation between our sense of evidence and 
that which is evidenced? What is the most fundamental of all evi- 
dencing relationships? To put such questions as these to logic, 
Husserl calls putting transcendental questions. The method of 
transcendental cross-examination is the phenomenological method; 
the answers, the content of phenomenological idealism. 

The status and function of this phenomenological idealism can 
be made clear if we remember that it is actually involved in the third 
thematic sphere of every science (152 ff). Anything that we ‘‘see’’ 
and which can be controlled by our normal superficial notions of evi- 
dence, can be made the subject of a science. Anything ‘‘seen’’ (i.e., 
intellectually understood) can, as a domain of possible experience, 
be organized in terms of immanent relationships. This is the first 
and original thematic level of science. We are never satisfied with 
a science no matter how complete until we subject it to criticism. 
When we subject any science to a criticism of the relations its re- 
sults bear to the method of knowledge and reasoning followed in 
attaining them, when we examine the origin and place of the ideal 
meanings used by these methods and reveal the implicit theory of 
procedure which normatively controls empirical practice, and when, 
finally, we become conscious of the higher psychic acts of ‘‘drawing 
inferences’’ or ‘‘concluding’’—then we are in the second thematic 
sphere of a science. But there is still another sphere in which a 
science may be discoursed about. This does not concern itself with 
scientific method or results, but rather with an analysis of the ac- 
tivity of the konstituirende Subjectivitat, or transcendental Mind, 
as it goes from one phase of the inquiry to another. A science does 
not spring ready-made from the bowels of nature nor from the mind 
of one man. What appears independent in it is in some way related 
to our reason, what appears ‘‘given’’ has already been ‘‘taken,”’ 
what seems ‘‘to have’’ meaning is already endowed with it, what is 
‘‘elear’’ has already been ‘‘clarified.’”” Now what is this konstt- 
tuirende Subjectivitét to which the apparently independent is re- 
lated, which ‘‘takes,’’ ‘‘ posits,’”’ and ‘‘endows with meaning,’’ which 
clarifies and synthesizes? What are its secret and original sources 
of relevance and evidence in general? That answer can only be given 
by a new Kritik der Vernunft, by a transcendental critique of knowl- 
edge which includes formal logic as well as science. It is what 
Kant’s logical purpose would have been if he had thrown his psy- 
chology and implicit metaphysics overboard. Really critical idealism 
must become phenomenological idealism. It is the most funda- 
mental and genuine of all sciences, for without it we can not even 
understand how analytic criticism can affect our ordinary every-day 
scientific procedure. 
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This, as I understand it, is the crux of Husserl’s position and I 
shall now try to give some of the details of the argument. 


II 


Both science and logic, to be really understood, must be brought 
to reflective self-consciousness by a theory which accounts for their 
possibility. This is especially necessary, says Husserl, in a 
world in which faith in reason and method have lost ground in 
direct proportion to their practical efficacy. We seem to be living 
in a world which grows more unintelligible, the more we are able to 
do with it. Husserl’s study falls into two parts. Part one is de- 
voted to the relation between formal logic and pure mathematics 
and justifies the identification of both in a formal mathesis uni- 
wersalis or a ‘‘pure apophantiec analysis.’ Pure logic and formal 
ontology are equivalent. Since they show a structural correlation 
throughout they may be regarded as different aspects of the same 
science (p. 98). Formal ontology is distinguished from material 
ontology in that the central conception of the first is an analytic 
a priort; of the second, a synthetic a priort. Formal ontology is 
really the study of the realm of possibility; its correlative formal 
logic is the analysis of consistency. Part two of the book is de- 
voted to the transition from a formal logic to a transcendental logic 
or Wissenschaftslehre. Transcendental logic is the study of the pre- 
suppositions which formal logic itself makes. It is here claimed 
that all the basic problems of meaning which are relevant to logic 
and science are problems, not of the natural self, but of a trans- 
cendental subject. In passing we may not the coincident belief of 
Weyl, influenced by Husserl, as well as by Brouwer, that the founda- 
tions of mathematics must be sought in a Fichtean ego.® 

A. In his discussion of formal logic Husserl is under the dis- 
advantage of trying both to defend logic from any connection with 
psychology and ‘‘real’’ ontology and at the same time preparing the 
ground for his own transcendental critique. Some of the arguments 
of the naturalists against the ‘‘purity’’ of logic which Husserl re- 
jects in the first part reappear in modified form in the second. The 
argument will be easier to follow if it is remembered that Husser] is 
waging war on two fronts against enemies who are as much opposed 
to one another as they are to him, viz., naturalism and extreme ana- 
lytic logical realism. 


Pure apophantic analysis, or universal formal logic, is concerned 


3‘*For the ultimate analysis of the essence of judgment, content of judg- 
ment, object and character ... we must derive our clues from men whose 
names one can not mention among mathematicians without provoking a pitying 
smile—Fichte, e.g., Das Kontinuum, 1918, p. 2. Cf. also pp. 70-71-72. 
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only with themes arising from the quest of consistency. Every prob- 
lem of consistency can be shown to be reducible to a problem of com- 
possibility. The notion of material truth does not enter here and 
is replaced by the relations of ‘‘inclusion’’ or ‘‘exclusion’’ of the 
various parts of a possible whole (47 ff). The validity of an analytic 
argument depends upon the reference of its component judgment to 
an ideal form posited or intuited by the mind. Stated proposition- 
ally, two judgments are compatible when it is possible to make them 
integral elements of the unity of another clear judgment. We 
recognize this ‘‘unity and clarity’’ by our sense of immediate evi- 
dence. The evidence of the clarity of such a synthesizing judgment 
can not be derived from a knowledge of its certainty, for a great 
many things are certain which are by no means immediately evident. 
This evidence can only be given by a principle of intuition. But, 
says Husserl, arguing against a naturalistic realism, our intuition 
is not related to a ‘‘real ontology’’; it does not reflect generic or in- 
variant characters of the existing world. Criticizing Aristotle, he 
holds that these intuitions reflect the order of a formal ontology, of 
those antecedent conditions of existence won by insight into pure 
possibilities. Formal ontology must logically precede real ontology 
(p. 70). Choosing to ask what are the conditions of existence in- 
stead of what are the conditions of genuine possibility, Husserl de- 
clares Aristotle’s conception of ‘‘first philosophy’’ to be inadequate. 
The former dissociates formal and real ontology only because he 
assumes it to be self-evidently true that a significant proposition 
which does not depend for its intelligibility upon reference to any 
particular member of a class, is independent of the existence of the 
class itself. ‘‘The problem of formal ontology,’’ he writes, ‘‘is, 
what kind of @ priori propositions can be made about the realm of 
‘something-in-general’ ’’ (Etwas tiberhaupt p. 132). In other words 
ultimate categories of logical predication can not be taken from this 
world of space, time, and man. From which world, then? Hus- 
serl’s answer is given in the section on transcendental logic. 

But, as has already been said, Husserl prepares his answer by 
showing that formal logic and ontology, although irreducible to a 
real ontology, are not yet independent on their own account. He 
uses the formalists arguments against the existentialist position in 
order to save logic from vicious psychologism and then turns around 
and used the existentialist’s arguments (in modified form) against 
the formalist—in order to prove that both the subject-matter and 
the form of thought are only differentiations in certain trans- 
cendental psychic acts. Psychologism, presumably, loses its sting 
when it becomes transcendental. 

The gist of the argument against pure formalism, as I under- 
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stand it, is as follows. Logical categories are distinguishable among 
themselves. That is to say, they are meanings. As meanings they 
have implications which give other meanings. Reflection on these 
meanings show that they are organized in specific ways statable in 
terms of categorial laws. These laws have formal ontological valid- 
ity for the realm of everything-in-general. Everything-in-general, 
however, does not exclude, but must include individuals-in-particu- 
lar ; the things of this world must be part of the realm of possibility, 
since if they were impossible, they could not exist. Consequently, 
if categorial relations are valid distributively for everything in 
general they must be valid for the existences we have knowledge 
about. We have a right, then, to seek for the evidence of formal 
@ prvort relations in the perception of individuals. The invariant 
and constant relation in any act of perception might give us evi- 
dence of these formal a priori truths. We naively take these truths 
for granted without trying to analyze them out of our perception 
of individual things. But when the validity of any ‘‘supposedly 
valid’’ formal truth is questioned, can we continue in this naiveté? 
‘In fact,’’ claims Husserl, ‘‘the criticism of logical principles as 
the revelation of the presuppositions implicitly hidden in them will 
show that even for the evidence of formal universalizing, die Kerne 
[i.e., the residual elements of the sachhaltige or material a priort 
—WS. H.] are not altogether irrelevant’’ (pp. 189-190). 

Believing this does not prevent him from believing that every 
possible judgment is already true or false at the time of its utter- 
ance, that truth and falsity belong to the essence of any judgment 
as such (p. 175). How these statements can be reconciled with the 
acceptance of Heidegger’s idea of the omnipresence of a Situa- 
tionshorizont, or meaning determining context, is probably a secret 
of the transcendental Ego. Husserl admits that every judgment 
presupposes a certain range of relevance which can not itself be 
exhaustively expressed in a logical premise or series of premises, but 
which makes the acceptance of certain logical premises as over 
against others intelligible. He admits that this idea of relevance 
prescribes the sense and limits of those operations in intellectual in- 
quiry which we later recognize as norms (177-178). He implies there- 
fore that a proposition can not be referred to as intrinsically true or 
false, or necessarily ‘‘either true or false’’ before an ‘‘intentional 
analysis’’ reveals the field in which, and the purpose for which, it 
is to operate. Let me hasten to add, however, that for Husserl 
terms like context, intention, and relevance have no naturalistic 
connotation. Whereas for the naturalist, logical characters arise 
in regulated inference controlled by the structure of certain ex- 
istential wholes, for Husser] they are necessarily posited by our Ego 
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whose acts will appear as foreign to the naive consciousness of the 
scientific psychologist as to that of the mathematical logician. Hus- 
serl denies that logical characters of implication can be traits of 
an existential mode of empirical inquiry, for these characters are 
already involved im the process of inquiry from the very outset. 
The naturalist’s answer to this and every other charge of circlarity 
is that implication can be viewed as a limit of a probability rela- 
tion, which is not taken as a priori certain, but as hypothetically 
valid, subject to whether or not it can adequately organize or 
handle the existential affairs in which it is applied (Peirce). 
And if the laws of logic apply to any and every subject- 
matter, then we know something about the nature of the world we 
live in and not merely something about our minds; we know that 
the world has an ontological order that becomes explicitly logical 
when it enters into inference. Refusing to accept this or any other 
naturalistic argument, and refusing to grant that formal logic can 
be intuitively certain of its own laws in any save a psychological 
sense, Husserl takes an extreme step. In order to get certainty in 
knowledge, he identifies the act of knowledge with the subject-matter 
of knowledge. Starting out with the admission that essences are 
transcendent to knowledge in order to explain the possibility of 
knowing what seems to be outside the act of knowing, he ends by 
converting what is transcendent into a pole of an immanent noetic 
relation. The whole realm of essences becomes Ego-centrically 
oriented. Husserl and his naturalistic opponents are one in the 
denial that logic is self-contained, one in their emphatic claim that 
formal analysis is incomplete without a theory of evidence and ex- 
perience. But it is in the character of the experience invoked that 
all the difference lies. For despite Husserl’s contention that 
phenomenology is jenseits Naturalismus und Apriorismus, expe- 
rience in his philosophy is nothing if not, literally super-natural. 
His great positive merit in the eyes of one who disagrees with him 
is to show that one must choose some type of experience as a source 
and setting for formal logic. 

In the Logische Untersuchungen Husserl had shown that every 
judgment, no matter what its modality, referred to an ideal 
content of meaning which conditioned the very possibility of sig- 
nificant utterance. ‘‘I doubt whether,’’ ‘‘I am sure that,’’ ‘‘It is 
questionable if,’’ ‘‘It is impossible that,’’ can not be completed 
as judgments unless the what which is intended to be doubted, 
certified, or denied has a possible ideal existence. Or, to put it a 
little differently, the possibility of drawing a judgment depends 
upon absence of contradiction in the connotative constituents of 
what is judged. We have already seen that Husserl believes beth 
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in the autonomy of meanings and their ego-centric reference. He 
can not stop with a Gegenstandstheorie. He holds that the ideal ex- 
istence of the objects of meaning is itself conditioned by the unity of 
possible experience (p. 193 ff). The unity of possible experience is 
the primary basis of all judgment. It is the community of meanings 
and intentions in which everything stands in some objective relation 
to something else. What does not fall in the realm of this possible 
experience is nonsense. For example, ‘‘red + 1=3’’ may have the 
psychological and grammatical form of a judgment, but it lacks 
reference to an objective content in the domain of possible expe- 
rience. It consequently has no meaning. Impossible of being either 
true or false, it is not a proposition. The letters and counters of 
symbolic logic can only be sensibly used because some experienced ob- 
jective relation is presupposed to hold between them in some con- 
text (p. 195). ; 

Opposed to this view is the doctrine which, before the publica- 
tion of the Ideen zu einer reinen Phinomenologie etc., used to be 
identified as Husserl’s own, viz., that formal logic has an apriority 
which involves no reference to any factual subject-matter. The 
laws of logic are the invariant rules of combination of whatever is 
formally possible. And so long as one does not raise questions as 
to the meaning, consistency, and application of logical rules, it is 
the easiest position to take. But Husserl insists upon raising these 
questions as if intent upon crushing the old logical Adam within 
himself. He uses three types of argument—all used by the heredi- 
tary enemy, the naturalists, before him—against the sharp disjunc- 
tion between possibility and actuality. First, that behind this play 
of elaborating possibilities is the assumption of the existence of a 
world in space and time which serves logically as the base of opera- 
tions and as the ultimate control of our excursions into the realm 
of possibility. We get our possible constructions by varying the 
details of a world already given. If the possible is not to be corre- 
lated in some way with the actual, how is it to be distinguished from 
the nonsensical? Second, wherever formal logic analyzes its funda- 
mental concepts such as implication and validity, it can not avoid a 
theory of evidence, a theory of knowing or inner (subjektiv gerich- 
tete) experience indissociable from the existence of human beings. 
This is not psychologizing logic. It is a reminder that if the laws of 
logic must be psychologically possible, the nature of mind—or some 
aspects of it—must be part of logical theory. The third argument 
is indicated rather than stated explicitly. Logic as a formal study 
of all possible worlds is necessarily applicable to this world and has 
a place in the series of positive sciences. To deny to logic the name 
of a positive science is to fall into the error of regarding our natural 
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sciences as purely existential. Every science contains more than 
reference to what is actual. Every hypothesis before verification is 
a statement of possibility. The possibility is drawn from some 
other segment of existence regarded as relevant. 

This sounds very much like a return to Aristotle and certainly 
reflects the influence of Geyser and the revived Thomist philosophy. 
The conversion of logic into a propodeutic of ontology (p. 256) and 
the interpretation of ‘‘pure form’’ and ‘‘pure matter’’ as limiting 
concepts of some concretion in discourse (p. 262) seem also to 
point to a modified Aristotelianism. But there are at least two con- 
siderations which indicate that Husserl is basically as far from 
Aristotle as any of the classical German idealists and that like them 
he is compelled to tie up the loose ends in his thinking by reverting 
to a ‘‘logical solipsism’’ distinguishable only in minor details from 
the early positions of Fichte and—horror horrorum—of Hegel. 
First, there is Husserl’s retraction in the last appendix to the book 
of all the concessions made in earlier pages to a material ontological 
logic. For that is what the claim to have justified the traditional 
conception of formal logic as a logic of pure consistency means. He 
takes over the logistic conception that all laws of logic are tautologies 
(derived by negating a contradiction), and, instead of squarely 
facing the problem of a test for consistency, substitutes the equiva- 
lent idea of compossibility, as if compossibility any more than con- 
sistency were a matter of intuition and did not depend ultimately 
upon an exhibition of the structures, operations, meaning, com- 
plexes, or what not declared to be compossible. I can see no signifi- 
cant difference between Husserl’s theory of consistency and that of 
Kant’s. Second, and far more important as far as Husserl’s distance 
from Aristotle is concerned, there is the whole conception of trans- 
cendental phenomenology, which is a deeper and more radical 
defence of the constitutive activity of consciousness.* To an exam- 
ination of this doctrine we shall now turn. 

B. The transition to what Husserl understands by transcen- 
dental phenomenology can best be given in his own words. ‘‘ Every 
science has its field and works with a theory of this field. In this 
field it gathers its results. But it is the scientific reason which 
creates [schafft] these results and it is the experiencing reason 
which creates this field. That holds good for formal logic too, in 
its manifold levelled relations to existence and ultimately to any 
possible world, and to its theory of ordered powers of generality 
applicable to any special theories. Existence, theory, and reason 
do not come together by accident and they can not be presupposed 
to have accidentally fallen in together even out of an ‘unconditioned 


4‘ Alles Seiende konstituiert in der Bewusstseinssubjektivitat,’’ p. 205. 
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universality and necessity.’ This very necessity and universality 
must be investigated as that of the logically thinking subject—of my 
subject, for I can only submit to a logic which I myself have clearly 
thought through—of my subject, because for the time being we are 
not talking of any other reason but mine, of any other experience 
and theory but mine, and of any other existence save that mani- 
fested in my experience and which in some way must be intended 
in my field of consciousness if I am to produce theories by means 
Gm... 

‘Just as in daily life so in science (when it has not been misled 
by a ‘realistic’ theory of knowledge into misunderstanding its own 
activity), experience is the consciousness of being with the things 
themselves, of directly grasping and having them. But experience 
is not a hole in a space of consciousness through which a world exist- 
ing antecedently to it shines through. Nor is it a mere taking over 
into consciousness of something which is foreign to consciousness. 
For how can I even sensibly say that this is so without ‘seeing’ it 
myself and therewith ‘seeing,’ experiencing, both consciousness and 
that which is foreign to it? And how can I conceive it as think- 
able? .. .’’ (205-6). Not only is the that of any subject of dis- 
course given in experience, but its what. Its modality and objective 
content can not be intelligibly taken out of experience. ‘‘Kein 
Sein und So-sein fiir mich, ob als Wirklichkeit oder Méglichkeit, es 
sei denn als mir geltend’’ (207). 

Does not this prolegomena to a transcendental logic apparently 
contradict some of the positions Husserl took in his discussion of 
formal logic? Had it not been maintained that logical laws are 
invariant forms of all possibility? And was not my experience 
only one possibility among others and hence subject to laws of pos- 
sible arrangement outside of it? Did not the doctrines of ‘‘truths 
in themselves,’’ ‘‘truths forever and for every one,’’ ‘‘invariance of 
meaning,’’ taken over from Bolzano, set the criteria of what I can 
truly experience even before I can experience it? Husserl recognizes 
this apparent contradiction, but is undaunted by it. ‘‘Zuerst und 
allem Erkenklichen voran bin Ich,’’ he insists. All that has been 
said about necessary and universal criteria of validity has first been 
thought by a self. Everything is related to this self in specifically 
different ways. It is the “‘intentionaler Urgrund”’ of the given world 
and all its other selves; if not the generating matrix, at least the 
self-enclosed continuum, the indispensable referent of whatever is or 
may be conceived. Husserl is in deadly earnest with this position. 
The following passage seems wrung from him by the fear of being 
misunderstood ‘‘ Whether easy or not, . . . whether it sounds mon- 
strous or not, it is the fundamental fact upon which I must stand 
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and from which as a philosopher I can not for one moment look 
away. To philosophical children it may appear as the eerie nook 
haunted by the ghosts of solipsism, psychologism, or relativism. But 
the real philosopher, instead of running away, prefers to illumine 
this dark corner’’ (p. 210). 

The first step in the illumination is both inevitable and familiar. 
My every-day psychophysical self is distinguished from my trans- 
cendental ego, for which it is only an object of discourse. The self 
that the philosopher is, the J of his demonstration, is not identical 
with the self which someone else loves.5 But since he can not be- 
lieve that in being loved he is only loving himself, there is a strong 
temptation to believe in another transcendental ego which, although 
not identical with the-loving psycho-physical self of another, is a 
close relative to it. But how can one transcendental ego admit the 
existence of, no less know, another transcendental ego? That seems 
to be impossible by definition. And the second step, very familiar 
in the history of German idealism, is taken. The first ego discovers 
that by some miraculous conception it is pregnant with other egos. 
Since the transcendental ego is posited by the necessity of under- 
standing pure logic, empirical considerations are declared to be 
useless and we are compelled of necessity to posit levels of conscious- 
ness and phases of development in the transcendental ego in order 


to derive some of those empirical considerations we pretended to 


cs 


ignore. By a play on words, an ‘‘intersubjective objectivity’’ of 
selves is created so that one can say that the existence of other 
selves is implied already by my own and yet that they are in no 
fundamental sense independent of my own. Out of a witches’ 
cauldron of verbiage comes the conclusion ‘‘ Alle Objektivitat dies 
Sinnes ist konstitutiv zuruckbezogen auf das erste Ich-fremde, das 
in der Form des ‘Anderen,’ d.h. des nicht-Ich in der Form ‘anderes 
Ich.’’’ Compared to this, Fichte is a model of lucidity. The 
bogey of solipsism, Husserl declares can be laid by a proper in- 
terpretation or exegesis (Auslegung) of the contents of my con- 
sciousness. Offhand one would say that given Husserl’s definitions, 
this is just what he can not do, but he refers us for the details of this 
‘‘novel’’ theory of Einfiihlung to a forthcoming work. 

By revealing the way in which the community of transcendental 
egos is organized we discover all the possible forms of intentional 
reference. This gives us the schemata of the a priori relationships 
with which the mind works and explains why the method of 
Wesensforschung can be effective. It is not the particular features 
of any object which the mind intuits that is important for trans- 
cendental analysis, but the way in which the mind operates through 


5 The illustration is mine. 
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and upon objects. What the mind gets to know are the forms of its 
own @ priort constitutive activity. But since from Husserl’s own 
starting point nothing can be save as an object of mind and since 
the acts of mind can themselves become objects of mind, how justify 
the distinction between the particular content of consciousness and 
the a priori organizing activities of consciousness without introducing 
aspects of an empirical world? Object and act may be distinguished 
by regarding objects as a series of acts grown cold, but generically 
they are made of the same stuff and the mind must be just as active 
in positing itself into material for reflection as in reflecting on the 
manner in which it has already posited it. Even God, says Husserl, 
is a result of my consciousness, the end product of the milling of the 
subjective a priori (p. 222). There is no external world to be opposed 
to the activity of consciousness. When we speak of the real world 
we mean by it a constant presumption that our experience will con- 
tinue to run in the same way. What right have we to ‘‘presume’’ 
this? Is it any more certain that the mind will continue to function 
in the same way than that the natural processes will always show 
the same pattern? The difficulties of induction and causality do not 
become any less acute if the world is sunk into consciousness and all 
the things of this world construed as objects of primal activities. 
In an effort to avoid the imputation that the traditional difficulties 
of subjective and critical idealism affect his own position, Husserl 
distinguishes sharply between transcendental phenomenological sub- 
jeetivism and psychological subjectivism. The latter tries to build 
up the world on the basis of psychic elements given to the natural 
experiencing self or soul. But for phenomenological subjectivism, 
the natural self or souls as well as its elements are themselves Welt- 
begriffe, are intended as existing things, are themselves objects and 
problems of transcendent apperception (p. 223). But what Husserl 
fails to see is that if the logic which repudiates psychological sub- 
jectivism is sound, the same logic applies even more strongly to his 
own phenomenological idealism. It is easier to believe or, more con- 
servatively, it is not more difficult to believe, that a table exists only 
when it is perceived than that 2+ 2=—4 is true only because a 
mind—transcendental or Divine—becomes ultimately conscious of 
its activities. 

Meanings for Husserl are ideal. But ideal meanings can not be 
accepted as spontaneously arising from nowhere or as subsisting 
forever with no essential relation to some kind of subsisting mind. 
Just as the existence of the real world is a problem which has to be 
solved by reference to the structure of the knowing mind, so the sub- 
sistence of logical meanings is a problem which must be solved 
by reference to the activity of a mind of still higher order (p. 234). 
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Kant was ‘‘transcendentally naive’’ in assuming logic to be some- 
thing absolute and primary, in regarding it as something upon 
which philosophy could build. Instead of putting questions to it, 
instead of challenging its rational sovereignty and compelling it to 
seek refuge in a transcendental justification, he uncritically used it 
as the touchstone of his own attempted justifications of science and 
mathematics. ‘‘How is logic in general possible?’’ can only be 
answered by the investigations of transcendental phenomenology. 
But is the latter itself critical? Suppose someone asks, ‘‘How is 
the world of transcendental phenomenology in general possible ?’’ 
That is a question, responds Husserl, which disappears in the insight 
that this world has a reality which follows from its very Idea, since 
it is the construction of a consciousness that can not be negated with- 
out assuming consciousness again (p. 237). Another disguised re- 
vival of the ontological proof. 

The logic of the most ultimate phase of this most ultimate of 
disciplines is a personal logic, although what the ich and the mich 
means here can only be understood by the metaphysically blessed. 
The a priori is openly characterized as a solipsistic a priori. ‘‘Ob- 
jective logic,’’ we read, ‘‘is for us a first but not the last logic.’’ 
Husserl does not hesitate to call this personal and ultimate logic 
‘‘the only philosophy, the only genuine sctence.’’ All being, all 
categorial determination is relative—and relative to transcendental 
subjectivity. Only this last is absolute ‘‘in sich and fiir sich,’’ 
only tt is free from presupposition and prejudice (p. 241), on the 
ground, that there is nothing unrelated to the transcendental ego, 
that there is nothing which controls Jt. It can only be described in 
the oxymoron of mystics. From this transcendental ego not only is 
the intersubjective objectivity of selves and all actual and possible 
worlds derived—or better, organized, since they are already con- 
tained in the ego—but it has an infinite capacity to reflect itself and 
its forms on many levels of self-consciousness. ‘‘The whole phenome- 
nology is nothing else than the scientific self-reflection of transcen- 
dental subjectivity, a self reflection (Selbstbesinnung) which ad- 
vances from the fact as such to the consciousness of the essential 
necessities and from that to the Urlogos from which all that is logical 
springs. All prejudices at this point necessarily fall away since 
they are themselves intentional forms set in their proper place in 
the consistent progress of self-consciousness. All criticism of logical 
knowledge . . . the criticism of knowledge in all types of science 

. is the self-exposition [Selbstauslegung] of the transcendental 
function of reflecting subjectivity. All objective being and all truth 
has its ground of being and knowledge in transcendental subjec- 
tivity .. .’’ (p. 242). Impartial evidence, or that which is abso- 
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lutely grounded, can only be found here. The criteria of evidence 
in the particular sciences are relative and uncertain. They receive 
their credentials only when both the methods and results of the 
particular science in question can be fitted into a summa philosophia. 
Despite certain differences in detail, and despite Husserl’s own 
denials, who can fail to recognize the Substance of the Hegelian 
Absolute spinning madly in its thematic web of self-consciousness ? 
Every knot in the web is understood when it is construed in terms 
of a transcendental grammar. And the great mystery of the rela- 
tion between the syntactical constructions of the Absolute and the 
grammar of our own broken speech dogs Husserl’s analysis in the 
same way as it did all mystical emanationists before him. 

To really develop a theory of evidence, according to Husserl, we 
must not content ourselves with our ordinary working rules of 
validity which naively imply something transcendent and normative, 
we must go on to ask under what conditions the material we are in- 
vestigating lends itself to the use of evidence, we must make explicit 
those psychological acts and powers, e.g., comparison and recollec- 
tion, involved in the process, and finally test our principle of infer- 
ence in the light of the transcendental subject whose ‘‘ego-logical 
powers’’ they are. ‘‘The ultimate criticism of knowledge in which 
everything else is rooted is the transcendental self-criticism of 
phenomenological knowledge itself’’ (p. 255). Again Husserl asks 
us to wait for the details of this ultimate criticism. 


III 


If all this strikes the English reader as ‘‘romantic madness,”’ it 
is well to remember that Husserl’s doctrine in its present form is an 
original variant of classic German idealism and follows from the 
same refusal to accept the given and from the same illicit and half- 
hearted desire to deduce existence. A rationalism which seeks to 
make things intelligible by regarding them as the deposit of an an- 
thropomorphic logic is indistinguishable from the extremest of magi- 
cal romanticisms. Husserl would probably vehemently deny this re- 
lationship to Fichte or Hegel and point out that nowhere does he 
directly attempt to deduce the existence of things, that the phenome- 
nological method is directed to the contents of consciousness and 
does not even raise the question of reality outside of it. But when 
we are told that the organizing forms of this method can be derived 
from the way our transcendental ego—in conjunction with other 
egos—functions, when we are told that the content of that conscious- 
ness is given with and within an ego-logical subject and that these 
are made explicit by an introspective exegesis, in what essential 
respect does it differ from Hegel’s substantializing of the self-renew- 
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ing activities of the Subject into an Absolute Whole? The only 
difference that Husserl’s refusal to use the word ‘‘existence’’ makes, 
is that instead of the world and its history being the autobiography 
of God, as it was for Hegel, it is now more like the ordered dream of 
a sleeping God. 

All this is the inevitable outcome of Husserl’s logical method. 
Whitehead’s last books show that he, too, using this method in part, 
is on the road to the same conclusions. Whoever claims that he can 
investigate essential relationships between ideas, or universals or 
essences, independent of ultimate reference to, or control by, exist- 
ence, is driven on to define these ideas as possible objects of some con- 
sciousness in order to intelligibly distinguish them from that which 
has no character at all. But since whatever can be known must be 
an object of consciousness, the mere ‘‘having’’ of objects in con- 
sciousness (Gegenstandsbewusstsein) is taken to be the same as 
‘‘knowing’’ them. Knowing, then, becomes the mind’s conscious- 
ness of the presence of objects. And if all the possible objects of 
consciousness are defined as transcendental Mind or Divine Mind or 
the Community of Mind—real knowledge is given by the Mind 
thinking itself. It is easy to see that all the logical difficulties in- 
volved in the belief that there is something outside of mind to be 
known, and that this something has an intelligible order—which the 
resort to the standpoint of immanence was designed to solve—still 
remain as difficulties in logical or phenomenological idealism. If 
both my natural mind and the objects of my natural thinking are 
swallowed up in a great Mind in order to explain the possibility of 
natural knowledge and the logic of that knowledge, my mind anv 
the things it knows can not be the same parts of that Mind even 
though they bear the same name. The search is renewed and turns 
into the torturous labor of jumping from one imagined level of Mind 
to another. My original mind and the little knowledge it has, al- 
though baptized by the same name, get separated and lost in this 
series of transcendental discoveries of one level of Mind in another, 
and probably never find one another again, since in the nomencla- 
tural dusk each ts the other and this other is something else. 

Knowledge is a unified act. But it can not lose sight of the 
fundamental duality of the knower and the known involved in that 
act without making specific knowledge impossible. Boasting of his 
independence from all psychology, Husser! has fallen victim to a de- 
fective psychology of the knowledge relation. Our choice is not be- 
tween a logic with psychology or a logic without psychology, but 
rather between a logic with good psychology and a logic with bad 
psychology. That, to my mind, is the moral of this exposition of 
Husserl. Swney Hoox. 

New York UNIVERSITY. 
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THE PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE 


T is a generally recognized principle of method that the solubil- 

ity of any problem is dependent to a great extent upon the 
accuracy and precision with which the problem is formulated. No- 
where is this truth more significantly exemplified than in the prob- 
lem of knowledge. The reason for this lies not so much in the fact 
that most philosophical questions are derivative and thus incapable 
of being answered until the epistemological problem has been 
solved, as in the fact that the problem of knowledge is itself pecu- 
liarly difficult to formulate. If the problem is carelessly stated, 
the solution may prove to depend ‘upon metaphysical considera- 
tions of such a complexity as to make its attainment practically 
impossible ; if greater care is taken in the formulation of the prob- 
_lem and it is expressed so as to be more or less independent of 
metaphysical questions, the modified statement may make the prob- 
lem purely academic and not at all descriptive of knowledge as it 
is known to be; if, after much thought, the problem is stated in 
such a way as to retain its aloofness from problems of the nature 
of reality and yet formulated so as to be descriptive of the actual 
cognitive event, the solution may perhaps, upon these grounds, 
prove to be impossible; if, finally, with infinite care, the problem 
be defined so as to avoid all of these difficulties, the solution may 
follow so readily as to justify the suspicion that it has been derived 
by a mere analysis of the terms in which the problem has been 
stated and hence is verbal rather than real. 

In a former paper! I attempted to prepare the ground for the 
formulation of the epistemological problem. The outcome of this 
analysis was essentially negative, namely, that thought could never 
completely encompass existence and that existence could never 
enter into thought. This was demonstrated in two ways: (1) By 
an examination of the nature of particulars and universals. Each 
of these was shown to have a formal nature and a material nature, 
but it was found to be impossible to reduce the formal or material 
nature of particulars or the formal nature of universals to the 
material nature of universals. Hence, since thought is always of 
the material aspect of universals, it followed that particulars can 
never enter into thought and that the formal nature of universals 
can never be thought. This was shown to mean three things: (a) 
we can never think about the particular objects of experience di- 
rectly; (b) we can never think about the fact that particular ob- 
jects are instances of universals; (c) we can never think about the 
fact that universals are exemplified in particular objects. (2) By 

1 This JOURNAL, Vol. XXVI, No. 14, pp. 365 ff. 
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the large number of philosophical difficulties which it serves to 
explain. Among these were discussed the general recognition of an 
irrational element in reality, the impossibility of defining existence, 
the irreversibility of abstraction, the ontological proof of God’s 
existence, certain aspects of symbolic systems and the notion of 
class. 

It is with the more positive implications of this position that I 
shall be concerned in this paper. Thus I shall attempt to show how 
(1) the essential confusion and difficulties of the traditional analysis 
of the cognitive event prepare the way for (2) the proper statement 
of the problem of knowledge, and (3) how this problem may be 
solved in one of its aspects, viz., the extent to which thought may 
be said to be ‘‘about’’ existence. 


I 


The most general analysis of the cognitive event discloses four 
elements which may be characterized respectively as the knower, 
the known, the knowledge, and the knowing. This descriptive 
terminology is particularly advantageous because it reveals the 
elements of the cognitive complex in the proper relationship with- 
out saying any more about their essential nature than is necessary. 
It does not say, for example, that the known is a world of matter, 
or of ideas, or of sense qualities, or of appearance, nor does it de- 
mand that the knowing activity should be limited to experience 
or reason or intuition or divine insight. It does not limit the con- 
tent of knowledge to a realm of psychical events, nor does it inter- 
pret the knower as a self or person. But this analysis does reveal 
clearly the structure of the cognitive event as a whole and the 
general relations of the elements composing that whole, and thus 
enables us to express in a form agreeable to all investigators those 
principles which must be taken as basic in the consideration of the 
epistemological problem. For example, the distinction between 
the knowledge and the known expresses the representative charac- 
ter of knowledge, i.e., that in knowledge which may be ‘‘mine’’ I 
am nevertheless acquainted with something which is other than the 
knowledge and therefore may not be ‘‘mine.’’ The grammatical 
forms employed in the characterization suggest that knowing is 
an activity performed by an actor upon a passive subject-matter ; 
thus we are enabled to express the fact that the knower, the know- 
ing, and the known constitute a complex cause which brings about 
an effect, the knowledge. Yet at the same time this terminology 
permits us to discuss the nature of the known apart from either 
the knowing or the knowledge and thus takes cognizance of a gen- 
erally recognized epistemological principle, viz., that the known 
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is not in any way transformed by the operation of the knowing 
activity and as a consequence knowledge may be truly informative 
with regard to the nature of the known. 

Following the outlines of this formal analysis English empiri- 
cism, by giving a specific content to each of these elements, un- 
wittingly determined the direction of thought upon the epistemo- 
logical problem for several centuries to come. The presuppositions 
of this point of view are well known. By the known is meant a 
realm of physical objects, located in time and space, and possessing 
the qualities of solidity, extension, rest and motion, weight, color, 
taste, sound, ete. By the knowing is meant the activity of the 
sense organs of an individual in receiving the stimuli from the 
physical objects, transmitting them to the brain and thus into the 
mind. By the knowledge is meant a realm of psychical objects, 
‘located in time but probably not in space, and possessing none of 
the qualities belonging to physical objects. 

The difficulties of this position are obvious and have been re- 
peatedly called to our attention by the critics of empiricism. Since 
objects enter into knowledge as ideas it follows that we can know 
only ideas. Since the relation between the idea and the object can 
not be known, the adequacy of knowledge can never be determined. 
There is no place for introspective knowledge. Since truth is a 
form of correspondence there is no place for ‘‘fictional’’ knowledge, 
e.g., perfect triangles, perfect levers, frictionless motion, and other 
abstract concepts of the sciences. Because objects are always par- 
ticular the problem of the nature and origin of abstract ideas seems 
to be essentially insoluble. Because the connections between ob- 
jects are always particular it is difficult if not impossible to account 
for the origin and necessity of certain universal propositions. 

But despite the limitations and inadequacies of this solution, 
much of the psychological analysis which was carried on in support 
of and in opposition to this position has contributed materially to 
our understanding of the cognitive situation. It is readily seen, 
for example, that although the distinction between idea and object 
becomes impossible because during the act of knowing it is non- 
existent (the neo-realists have called our attention to this fact), 
still the distinction between the knowledge and the known is not 
obliterated. For even though we know only ideas there is still the 
knowing and the ideas, the awareness and the content. This en- 
ables us to retain the subjective and objective aspects of the cog- 
nitive event, for although the awareness is peculiarly my own the 
content of which I am aware is not. To be sure, if we define the 
known as the content and the knowledge as the awareness of the 
content then we experience certain difficulties in connection with 
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the problem of error. Furthermore, it seems to be impossible to 
tell whether the content ever occurs in the absence of the aware- 
ness or the awareness in the absence of the content, so that by the 
awareness we may mean simply the content. It will be impossible 
to consider these difficulties at this point. One of the essential 
advantages, however, of the definition of knowledge in terms of 
awareness is the fact that it enables us to exclude from the sphere 
of knowledge all implicit cognition in the form of behavior reac- 
tions, reflexes, instincts, and all kinds of selective responses where 
there is no definite conscious correlate. 

A second important result of the psychological analysis insti- 
gated by empiricism is the knowledge that there are different kinds 
of content of which we may be aware. The division of mental 
states into sensations, percepts, images, and concepts furnishes the 
basis for this differentiation. So far as psychological content is 
concerned, these reduce to three: particulars apart from univer- 
sals, universals apart from particulars, and particulars interpreted 
by universals. Thus even if we can know only ideas, any idea 
which we know must be a pure particular, a pure universal, or a 
complex consisting of both in a certain relationship. 


II 


Granting these truths the problem of knowledge may be formu- 
lated as follows: 

By the known is meant: (1) A realm of particulars differing as 
to content, but similar as to form, i.e., manifesting the form of 
existence. Of each particular we can say that it is the sort of 
thing which exemplifies a universal though we can not say (through 
the mere awareness of particulars) what the universal is or 
whether there is any such universal. We may be aware of the form 
of a particular without being aware of the universal of which it is 
an example. Thus there may be particulars which are ultimately 
irrational because there is no universal of which they are examples. 
(2) A realm of universals differing as to content, but similar as to 
form, i.e., manifesting the form of subsistence. Of each universal 
we can say that it is the sort of thing which is exemplified in par- 
ticulars though we can not say (through the mere awareness of 
universals) what the particulars are or whether there are any such 
particulars. We may be aware of the form of a universal without 
being aware of the particulars which exemplify it. Thus there 
may be universals which are ultimately non-existential because 
there are no particulars which exemplify them. (3) A realm of 
events? differing as to content, but similar as to form, i.e., manifest- 


2 The term ‘‘event’’ has taken on so many associations in recent philoso- 
phical literature that it must be employed with some degree of «aution. So 
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ing the form of reality. Every event is a particular-universal com- 
plex and possesses five aspects. There is the particular content 
and its form as an existent, the universal content and its form as 
a subsistent, and the relation which connects the particular content 
with the universal content. The relation reveals the form of the 
event. Thus a particular is not an event, nor is a universal; an 
event requires both the particular and the universal together with 
the relation which shows that just this particular is an example 
of just this universal and just this universal is exemplified in just 
this particular. The relation between particular and universal is 
not an additional particular, nor is it an additional universal. 
Existence and subsistence may be looked upon as abstractions 
from reality. This has been commonly held with regard to sub- 
sistence, but not so generally recognized with regard to existence. 
Though both worlds are abstractions, they are abstractions of dif- 
ferent kinds. One can not say that they are generically different, 
for existence and subsistence are not universals and therefore can 
not be genera. Both existence and subsistence are systems of 
possibility with reference to reality. These three types of entity, 
particulars, universals, and events, seem to exhaust the possible 
sources of knowledge. Anything which we may know is a par- 
ticular or a complex of particulars (which is also a particular), 
or a universal or a complex of universals (which is also a univer- 
sal), or a complex of particulars and universals (which is an 
event). 

By the knowing is meant a process of becoming aware of or 
attending to this known in one or more of its realms. We are aware 
of particulars, universals, and events because they are there to be 
discovered, and because the act of discovery is, in general, one of 
free choice on the part of the organism. Since particulars, uni- 
versals, and events are different kinds of entities, we may suppose 
that the respective acts by which we are aware of them are differ- 
ent kinds of awareness. Thus in intuition, which I define as the 
awareness of particulars, we become acquainted with the content 
of particulars, i.e., their individuality, and with the form of par- 
ticulars, i.e., the fact that they are particulars and thus exhibit the 
form of existence. And in thought, which I define as the aware- 
ness of universals, we become aware of the content of universals, 
ie., their individuality, and with the form of universals, i.e., the 
fact that they are universals and thus exhibit the form of sub- 
sistence. But although in intuition we are aware of the form of 
the particular, i.e., that it may be an instance of a universal, we are 


long as one does not consider it as implying necessarily the concept of change, 
er the concept of organism, and limits it simply to that which is concretely 
given, the term may be retained. In many respects the term ‘‘occurrent’’ 
(W. E. Johnson, Logic, vol. 1, p. 199) is to be preferred. 
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not aware of the universal and thus can not be aware of the fact 
that this particular is an example of this universal. In the same 
way, although in thought we are aware of the form of the universal, 
ie., that it may be exemplified in particulars, we are not aware of 
any such particulars and thus can not be aware of the fact that 
this universal is exemplified in these particulars. Since events are 
neither particulars nor universals they require a unique sort of 
awareness. We are certainly aware at times of the fact that just 
this particular exemplifies just this universal. This awareness will 
be of a complex sort involving both intuition and thought and in 
addition a unique type of awareness which acquaints us with the 
relation of particular to universal. This complex awareness may 
be called perception provided one uses the term to include ‘‘in- 
ternal’’ as well as ‘‘external’’ perception, i.e., awareness of mental 
content as well as of physical objects. It is the commonest form 
of awareness and usually forms the starting point for epistemo- 
logical investigation. I have tried to show how it may be under- 
stood through the abstract approach in terms of two more funda- 
mental types of awareness. 

By knowledge is meant the awareness of any or all of these 
contents. To the degree of distinctness in the awareness corre- 
sponds the degree of clarity of the knowledge. To the kinds of 
awareness correspond kinds of knowledge. Intuition and thought, 
as well as perception, result in knowledge. Though intuition with- 
out thought is blind and thought without intuition is empty, there 
are obviously instances of blind intuitions and empty thoughts, and 
in neither case are they totally void of content. The incom- 
municable experience of the mystic is a case of the former, and the 
immersion of the abstract logician in a hypothetico-deductive sys- 
tem is a case of the latter. The mystic may not be able to con- 
ceptualize his experience, and the logician may not be able to point 
to any instances of his system, but it is hardly fair to condemn 
either because it fails to satisfy the criterion of the other. Both 
are informative and to this extent may be characterized as knowl- 
edge. 

The essential advantage of this formulation of the problem lies 
in the fact that it offers a matrix for the expression of the subsid- 
lary epistemological problems. Two such problems may be con- 
sidered for illustrative purposes. 

In the first place, the cognitive situation which constituted the 
real point de départ of the representative theory and determined 
its essential nature, viz., knowledge of remembered events whose 
accuracy is determined by comparison of the memory image with 
the actual object, can be shown to be a special case under our gen- 
eral formulation of the problem. It is a particular type or instance 
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of our awareness of events. There is nothing in the awareness of 
an event, nor in the event itself apart from its relations, which 
enables us to distinguish a ‘‘physical’’ event from a ‘‘psychical’’ 
event. The distinction between them, if there is such a distine- 
tion, is metaphysical rather than epistemological. According to 
our analysis of the cognitive situation, when we are testing the 
correctness of a memory image we do not compare an ‘‘idea’’ 
which is ‘‘inside’’ with an ‘‘object’’ which is ‘‘outside,’’ but an 
event (a particular-universal complex) which is real in one sense, 
with another event (a particular-universal complex) which is real 
in a different sense. Thus there is no more difficulty involved than 
in the comparison of two ‘‘physical’’ events; it is simply a matter 
of searching for a universal which is common to the events. If 
such a universal can be found, the events are similar and our image 
is an adequate image. Though this conception gives to all images 
the status of reality, it is clearly justified to the extent to which an 
image is real as an image. 

In the second place, with the problem thus defined, it seems 
possible to differentiate clearly the respective points of view of. 
empiricism, rationalism, and intuitionism. We may symbolize the 
knowledge matrix roughly as follows: 


K—=P+£+44U, 


where K represents knowledge, P represents awareness of particu- 
lars, EZ, awareness of events, and U, awareness of universals. The 
other signs have the meaning usually given to them in the logical 
calculus. In the more complete expression of this matrix, the value 
E would be replaced by its equivalent, R(PU), where this symbol 
represents the awareness of the relation of particular and univer- 
sal. But this substitution is not necessary for the purposes of the 
present discussion. Both empiricism and rationalism may pre- 
sumably be considered as giving the value zero to P. In addition 
both theories will insist that EZ and U are not independent vari- 
ables. For rationalism U is independent and £ is a function of U. 
For empiricism EF is independent and U is a function of EZ. It is 
thus necessary for rationalism to show that this experience which 
is assumed to be an awareness of events, is but a disguised 
form of the awareness of universals. This reduces to the meta- 
physical problem of showing that an event is but a universal 
or a complex of universals (the problem of the concrete universal). 
On the other hand it is necessary for empiricism to show that this 
experience which is assumed to be an awareness of universals, is 
but a disguised form of the awareness of events. This reduces 
to the metaphysical problem of showing that a universal is but an 
event or a complex of events (historically considered as the 
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problem of the nature of abstract ideas). Intuition, in one of 
its many forms, is, mainly, an insistence on the fact that P has a 
value other than zero. No attitude is taken toward the relative 
independence of FE and U. The emphasis is upon the importance 
of P on the one hand as compared with E and U on the other. 
Thus in significant knowledge P is large, whereas E and U are 
small, if not zero. Hence the main problem of intuitionism lies in 
showing the nature of the awareness of particulars and why this 
knowledge is of superior grade as compared with knowledge which 
involves an awareness of universals. 


III 


From the foregoing discussion it is possible to determine the 
precise sense in which thought may be said to refer to or to be 
about reality. Since our awareness of reality is of a complex sort, 
containing as elements both intuition and thought, it is clear that 
neither intuition nor thought can by itself grasp reality. For each 
will lack just that element contributed by the other, and both will 
lack that element which is contributed by perception, i.e., the aware- 
ness of the relation between the particular and the universal. Here 
we are concerned only with the special problem of the degree, if 
any, to which thought may grasp reality. This reduces to the more 
special problem of the degree to which thought may grasp existence. 
If thought may grasp existence then both intuition and perception 
are unnecessary as elements of the awareness of reality; on the 
other hand, if thought is only ‘‘about’’ existence in some indirect 
manner, then both intuition and perception are necessary in order 
to permit us to grasp reality. 

The degree to which thought may grasp existence is determined 
by the following three propositions: 

(1) Through thinking about universals we are aware of their 
form and thus of their reference to particulars. We can not 
properly think of the form of universals as an additional universal 
content, for there is no such universal as ‘‘universality.’’ The form 
of a universal is its denotation. The denotation of a universal 
means not the particulars which are referred to, for there may not 
be any such, but the fact of the reference to such particulars. 
Every universal is denotative in this sense, though to say so is to 
utter a strict tautology. The distinction between concrete and 
abstract terms is not a distinction in universals, but in the symbolic 
representation of universals. The concrete symbol calls attention to 
the reference of the universal, and the abstract symbol to the con- 
tent of the universal. But in both cases it is the same universal 
with the same form which is thus diversely symbolized. That we 
are able to grasp universals as forms accounts for the applicability 
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of thought to existence, but does not in any way determine existence. 
For existence must be presented before the application of thought 
to it may be properly considered. 

(2) Through thinking about universals we are aware of their 
content and thus of the diversity of subsistence. By the diversity 
of subsistence is meant the distinguishability of universals. No 
two universals are identical as to content, though diverse symbols 
may be employed to represent the same universal. The grasping of 
the content or connotation of a universal involves not only the 
awareness of the nature of the specific content, but also an aware- 
ness of the diversity between this content and the content of another 
universal. As Lewis has pointed out * the nature of a concept is its 
internal relationships with other concepts. In the case of definable 
universals this awareness of content involves an additional aware- 
ness of the content as analyzed into lesser contents; in the case of 
indefinable universals there is no such awareness, hence the content 
is sut generis. But even indefinable universals are distinguishable, 
for indefinability does not mean absence of content. 

(3) Through perceiving the nature of events we are aware of a 
determinateness and an indeterminateness in the relation of par- 
ticular to universal and its converse. (a) The determinateness is 
expressed in the following principle: Given a universal content and 
a particular content, whether they may be related as exemplified 
to example is determined by the nature of each content. (b) The 
indeterminateness is expressed in the following principle: Diversity 
in the content of universals implies diversity in the content of par- 
ticulars, but diversity in the content of particulars does not imply 
diversity in the content of universals. Let us consider each of these. 

(a) This guarantees a general structural correspondence be- 
tween subsistence and existence, for if universals are what they are 
discovered to be and if particulars are what they are discovered to 
be, and if the universals are exemplified by the particulars, then just 
these particulars and no others may serve as examples. Thus every 
universal possesses a unique reference to particulars, namely, just 
this universal is exemplified in just these particulars and just these 
particulars exemplify just this universal. Hence if we think this 
universal and if there are such particulars, then we are referring 
to them in a determinate manner. This seems to be the most sig- 
nificant sense in which thought is about existence. 

(b) This principle contains two parts: the former is the asser- 
tion that diversity in connotation implies diversity in denotation; ¢ 

3 Mind and the World Order, pp. 82-83. 

4This principle contains two apparent exceptions only one of which is 


genuine. The genuine exception is the case where the universals are related 
as species to genus, e.g., blue and color. Such diversity in connotation does not 
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the latter is a denial of Leibniz’s identity of indiscernibles and Mc- 
Taggart’s dissimilarity of the diverse.© The two parts are obviously 
inter-connected. The former permits us to conclude that if every 
universal is exemplified, then the complexity of existence is at least 
as great as that of subsistence, since no particular could exemplify 
more than one universal; the latter suggests that the complexity of 
existence is probably greater than that of subsistence since many par- 
ticulars may exemplify one universal. There is thus a plurality of 
existence which is demanded by the diversity of thought, and a plu- 
rality of existence which is incapable of being determined by thought 
since there are unthinkable differences between particulars. The de- 
terminate plurality is qualitative; the indeterminate plurality is 
quantitative. We can be sure that the world contains as many kinds 
of things as are thought about in our philosophy, but we can not be 
sure how many of each kind there are. For the instances of each 
kind may be distinguishable only as diverse instances of a given 
universal, not as respective instances of diverse universals. Leib- 
niz’s principle is true only if one includes the possibility of intuitive 
discernibility, i.e., discernibility in particulars without regard to 
universals. Reduction to spatial or temporal diversity is of no 
avail, for space and time are not principles of individuation in the 
sense that through universals we can determine the ‘‘here’’ in space 
or the ‘‘now’’ in time. For no distinction in universals will ever 
express the difference between ‘‘here’’ and ‘‘there’’ in space and 
‘‘now’’ and ‘‘then’’ in time. ‘‘Now’’ and ‘‘then’’ are particular 
examples of time, just as ‘‘this blue’’ and ‘‘that blue’’ are particular 
examples of blue. The difference between ‘‘now’’ and ‘‘then’’ is 
presentational, and not thinkable. Thus existence reveals a diver- 
sity which can not be anticipated by thought. This is one of the 
most significant senses in which thought can not determine exist- 
ence. 

It remains only to summarize the results of this section. Thought 
can never grasp existence directly, for existence must be presented 
in intuition. Thought is ‘‘about’’ existence because it grasps uni- 
versals. Universals are potentially applicable to an existential sys- 
tem, and when thus applicable they are applicable in a determinate 
manner though they are incapable of exhausting the complexity of 
the existential system. A. CorneLius BENJAMIN. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
imply diversity in denotation. The other supposed exception is based upon 
incomplete analysis. For example, equiangular triangles and equilateral tri- 
angles seem to have the same denotation. Actually, of course, they do not. 
For the particular described as ‘‘this equality of angles’’ is not identical with 


the particular described as ‘‘this equality of sides.’’ 
5 Nature of Existence, Vol. I, p. 101. 
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The Philosophic Way of Life. T. V. Smita. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 1929. Pp. xiii + 234. 


This book, based on a series of lectures, is addressed primarily to 
the growing number of cultivated people who want to know what 
philosophy is all about. It is at once lucid, witty, and stimulating. 
With ‘‘genial and gentle irony’’ Professor Smith seeks to per- 
suade his readers to think for themselves, to discard second-hand 
and ready-made ideas and to develop each his own philosophic way 
of life. As philosophic guides Professor Smith selects four men 
whose views may fairly be taken as typical of four of the five major 
attitudes towards life: the religious, the scientific, the social, and 
the esthetic. While these are also philosophic ways of life, there 
remains the philosophic way of life, the way that must finally be 
trodden without a guide, but whose first stage is understanding of 
these other ways of life and sympathy with the needs they serve. 

Now men are the kind of animals that have ideas, and ideas may 
be used in radically different ways to alleviate and give security to 
human life. The oldest and easiest way, the ‘‘readiest response of 
impotence to imposing power,’’ is the way of religion. Ideas being 
personified as powers, men depend on a “‘short-cut’’ for suecess in 
life, resigning themselves to life’s evils in the hope of other-worldly 
felicity. One such short-cut is found by Josiah Royce in his faith 
in the supremacy of Good. 

The esthetic way of life consists in taking ideas for their own 
sake, thus sterilizing them of their potency for good, for ‘‘they do 
not serve science who only stand and stare’! Of George Santayana, 
however, Professor Smith writes with the greatest admiration; for 
this ‘‘exotic character,’’ while extolling the spiritual life of a disci- 
plined imagination, never forgets the use of ideas in ‘‘the inexorable 
realm of matter.’’ 

Ideas reveal their full significance only when it is realized that 
as results of past events and indications of future events, they may 
be used as instruments. The scientific way of life is ‘‘the long way 
of discovering conerete means and adapting them to human ends,”’ 
and this is ‘‘the chief duty of man, because it is his only salvation.”’ 
William James takes the method of science and applies it to the 
whole of human thinking; outdoing even the scientific man in open- 
mindedness by his defense of the right to ‘‘overbeliefs.’’ Professor 
Smith thinks that James’ sympathy for the individual troubled by 
scepticism blinds him to the social advantages of scepticism. For 
scepticism fosters the scientific use of ideas in the interests of the 
social way of life, which sees in the fullest social codperation the 
final good. ‘‘Without emphasizing science less’? John Dewey 
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‘‘emphasizes its social setting more,”’ and ‘‘fain would set all in- 
telligence to work for human good.’’ 

Humanism, according to Professor Smith, does not succeed in 
guaranteeing man a home amidst the ‘‘uncertainties of cosmic 
weather.’’ In death, indeed, the worst is certain, unless religion can 
triumph over natural frustration. But Professor Smith is unwilling 
to be lulled by illusion and is insistent that ‘‘there is no substitute 
for doing the job while there is a job to be done.’’ Beyond ‘‘the 
farthest frontier of control’’ our recourse may be an interest in the 
game whether we like it or not. After all, ‘‘man masters fate by 
dying nobly.’’ Professor Smith does not raise the question whether, 
having accepted such heroic counsel for ourselves, we have the right 
to accept it for others yet unborn. Unless the people of the future 
differ fundamentally from ourselves natural selection would seem to 
favor some religious way of life! Professor Smith says that ‘‘when 
men cease to believe in a short-cut, religion is no more.’’ Is this 
altogether true? Must faith always prove ‘‘a social curse’? A 
religion providing mystical reinforcement to humanism does not 
seem wholly inconceivable. Una BERNarD Salt. 

Scripps CoLuEce. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Albert E. Avey will return to Ohio State University as Professor 
of Philosophy beginning with the academic year 1930-31. 

Philip Stanley, instructor in Philosophy at Union College, has 
been promoted to Assistant Professor of Philosophy in the same 
institution. . 








